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THE signing of the articles of agreement, in accordance 
with which the fire insurance companies propose to limit 
the commissions of agents to fifteen per cent of the pre- 
miums and of brokers to ten per cent, progresses but 
slowly. It is necessary to have the signatures of 120 com- 
panies before the agreement goes into effect, and scarcely 
half that number had signed the early part of this week. 
The work of soliciting signatures, it is but fair to say, has 
been considerably interfered with by the death of George 
T. Hope, and other important events that have occurred 
recently. Possibly the committee will be more industri- 
ous during the coming week, and fill up the agreement 
with the prescribed number of signatures. We are very 
much of the opinion, however, that too much time has 
been lost already, and that the iron has been allowed to 
get too cool to be worked into the desired shape. 





Tue Anglo-American wild-cat is operating underground in Canada, 
The Marsh & Polly shoe factory loss at Quebec disclused a $7000 policy 
of this concern on the property.— Zhe Weekly Underwriter. 


That the Anglo-American does an underground busi- 
ness we know; we also know that there are a hundred 
other companies, in otherwise good standing, that do busi- 
ness in localities where they are not authorized ; but that 
the Anglo-American is a “ wild-cat” we do not know. 
The Weekly Underwriter is usually trustworthy in its 
statements, and if it has any proof that the company re- 
ferred to is a “ wild-cat” we would be glad indeed to 
see it. Some of our untrustworthy contemporaries have 
denounced this company as a “ wild-cat,” a fraud and a 
swindle, and have abused THE SPECTATOR for having 
included it in its lists of insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in this country. We have asked them for proof of 
their assertions, offering if they did so to use our best 
efforts to drive the concern out of business. They have 
not submitted any such proof, but continue howling at the 
company and us. As against their tirades we have the 
Sworn statement of two of the officers of that company to 
the effect that it has $500,000 of paid-up capital. It was 
upon this statement that we gave recognition to the com- 
Pany in our standard publications. The intent and pur- 
pose of those publications is to give, in condensed and con- 
venient form, information regarding the financial standing 
and business transactions of all companies doing an insur- 
ance business. We include many companies organized 
in States or Territories having no insurance depart- 





ments, and, consequently, the only attainable informa- 
tion is contained in the sworn statements of the officers. 
One of the main objects of these publications is to 
give information regarding companies that is printed 
nowhere else. In the District of Columbia there is no 
insurance department, and this company is not required. 
to make reports. When we sent to it for information re- 
garding its affairs, we received the sworn statement 
referrred to, and on that authority included the substance 
of the statement in our publications. We did not con- 
ceive that the men signing the affidavit had committed 
perjury, but gave the best information obtainable regard- 


‘ing the company. If we have been deceived—if the 


company is a “ wild-cat ” and the officers have committed 
perjury—we would be glad to have the evidence. The 
raving utterances of two or three blatherskite editors have 
no weight with us whatever, for we know them to be 
wholly irresponsible. But we expect better things of 
The Weekly Underwriter, and would respectfully ask it 
to submit to us and to the public any evidence it may 
have going to show that the Anglo-American is a “ wild- 
cat” and doing business fraudulently. That it is doing 
business extensively is shown by the turning up of its 
policies when large fires occur, and by the number of 
agents and brokers who are working for it all over the 
country. It may be everything that is bad and untrust- 
worthy, but the officers make a solemn affidavit to the 
contrary, and in the absence of proof that such affidavit 
is false, it is entitled to belief. There is a vast distinction 
to be made between underground companies and irre- 
sponsible ones ; in the former category are included many 
that are perfectly sound and trustworthy, while a “ wild- 
cat” we understand to be a company fraudulently organ- 
ized and without pecuniary responsibility to enable it 
to pay its losses. Show us that this company is a fraud 
and does not pay its losses honestly and we will do our 
best to drive it out of the field. We are not the 
champions of the Anglo-American by any means, but we 
do not propose to denounce it without better evidence 
than the mouthings of one or two individuals, even though 
they are editors. 





As we go to press with this issue of THE SPECTATOR, the 
country is dressed in mourning for the death of General 
Grant. The final ceremonies attendant upon the commit- 
ment of his body to the grave will take place in this city 
on Saturday next, and will unquestionably form one of the 
grandest pageants of the century. Throughout the city 
mourning emblems are displayed upon the buildings with 
a profuseness never before attempted, many of the dis- 
plays being artistically arranged, very elaborate and costly. 
Conspicuous among the buildings draped in black are 
those occupied by the life and fire insurance companies. 
Most of these are structures of such dimensions that it 
would be impossible to drape them entirely, consequently 
the work has been in the main confined to the entrances 
to the buildings, and here the finest effects are produced 
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by the deep and artistic hanging of the mourning em- 
blems. The New York Board of Underwriters adopted a 
series of resolutions eulogistic of the dead chieftain, and 
appointed a committee of its members to attend the 
funeral and participate in the public ceremonies. Never 
before has there been such universal mourning for the 
death of a distinguished man; not even the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln calling forth such wide-spread demonstra- 
tions of grief. General Grant was beloved of all classes, 
and the more his character is studied the greater the rever- 
ence that will be paid to his memory. The body arrived 
yesterday (Wednesday) evening, and will lie in state at the 
City Hall until Saturday morning, when it will be escorted 
to its last resting place in Riverside Park by a procession 
of military and civic bodies, gathered from all parts of the 
country, such as has never been witnessed anywhere. 
During the last two days of the week business will vir- 
tually be suspended, and citizens and visitors will vie with 
each other in doing reverence to the illustrious dead. 





IN editorial comment on the issue of the first trial of the 
Lotinga case several months ago, which resulted in the 
disagreement of the jury, we advanced the opinion at that 
time that had the burden of evidence shown as favorably 
for the plaintiff as it really did for the defendant company, 
the weeping widow would have been promptly “ vindi- 
cated ” by the sympathetic jury, whereas they could not 
make up their minds to give a verdict for the life com- 
pany. On the second trial of the case last month, refer- 
ence to which is made in our news columns, the widow 
Lotinga appears to have made the issue “the greatest 
effort of her life,” acting at different times in the course of 
the long trial both as counsel and witness, as well as 
plaintiff in the case. An address that she made to the 
jury, occupying fully three hours, was remarkable for clear 
and forcible expression, and her vituperation of the life 
company and all opposing her in the suit. She exhibited 
deep emotion or affected emotion and moved the jury to 
pity and to tears. She carried her point to complete suc- 
cess, notwithstanding that the court rendered a charge 
tending in favor of the life company. But the sympathy 
of a jury was of greater avail than the evidence or the law. 
The English papers unite in declaring the widow Lotinga 
a remarkably clever and fortunate woman, and the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, no doubt, is of the 
same opinion. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the vigorous opposition the insur- 
ance companies have made to the passage of the valued 
policy bill by the New Hampshire legislature, the indica- 
tions are that this iniquitous measure will be passed and 
become a law of that State. Nearly all the companies 
doing business in that State have signed an agreement 
binding themselves to cease doing business in New Hamp- 
shire the moment the bill becomes a law. They will, 
doubtless, be given an opportunity to demonstrate 
whether such agreement was signed in good faith or 








——— 
—————————— 


merely as a means of intimidating the law-making powers, 
Similar threats have been made heretofore in other jn. 
stances, but the companies have failed to Carry them out 
so that we have been inclined to doubt whether they 
would do so in regard to New Hampshire. Already we 
hear that some of the companies are looking for a hole to 
crawl out of, and that other companies are resorting to 
threats against them in order to keep them up to their 
agreement. If this is true, there is little hope of their 
withdrawing from New Hampshire, for the defection of a 
single company would be sufficient excuse for all the rest 
to follow suit. We sincerely hope the proposed law may 
yet be defeated, although there seems to be a determina. 
tion on the part of the legislature to test the temper of the 
companies. If it does pass, there should be no hesitation 
on the part of the companies, but they should at once 
terminate all their contracts in that State, and decline to 
make new ones. Let New Hampshire go without insur. 
ance indemnity for a time, and see what effect it will have 
upon the credit of the business men of that State. When 
they have carried their own risks for a few months and 
sustained some heavy losses, they will be more apt to have 
a just appreciation of the important part played in busi- 
ness affairs by insurance companies. The experience the 
underwriters have been undergoing in reference to valued 
policy laws should teach them the necessity of educating 
the public to a better knowledge of the true character of 
the insurance contract, and toa realization of the fact that 
a policy is merely a contract of indemnity, the sum named 
therein being, not the amount of the insurers’ liability, 
but simply the limit of such liability. The insured fixes 
his own valuation, and the insurers agree to indemnify 
him for actual damage sustained within the amount named 
in the policy ; in case of total loss, he can recover to the 
full limit of the policy, but in no case beyond the actual 
amount of damage. Ifthe term indemnity could be sub 
stituted for that of insurance, there would be less ignorance 
among the masses regarding the true functions of the 
policy contract. At present there exists a popular belief 
that the insuring companies are bound to pay the face of 
their policies under all conditions, and it is in recognition 
of this erroneous idea that valued policy laws have been 
adopted in so many States. If the companies will carry 
out in good faith the agreement they have entered into 
regarding New Hampshire, a great point will have been 
gained in the education of legislators and other equally 
ignorant persons. We are watching for the procession of 
retiring companies. 





THE insurance editor of The Cincinnati Price Current, 
who is a veteran underwriter and the president of an im 
surance company, has this to say on the broker question: 


It costs the people of this country $1 to protect sixty cents worth of 
property from fire, fifteen to twenty cents of that dollar being paid to 
solicitors for the business, a barnacle that is not only expensive but de- 
structive to the best interests of both the companies and the insured. 
Now, that means that every year the people of this country pay nearly 
$100,000,000 for, as they think, fire protection, when in reality between 
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$5,000,000 and $20,000,000 of it goes to a class of men that, as a body, 
sander no valuable consideration for the money they receive. Ninety per 
cent of them have no qualifications for judging of the desirability to the 
company of the risks they solicit, and ninety-five per cent do not care to 
know. Ifthe companies could rid themselves of these men, one of the 
causes which justifies the complaint that insurance costs too much would 


be removed. 

This is, perhaps, an exaggerated statement of the broker 
evil, but it is not far out of the way. But the worst of it 
is that the companies made the brokers, foster and en- 
courage them, and, by paying them these extravagant and 
unnecessary commissions, keep continually swelling their 
ranks. The brokers are not to blame for engaging in the 
business, nor for accepting all the compensation the com- 
panies can be persuaded or bulldozed into giving them ; 
they have, at the solicitation of the companies, taken up 

* the business, and they expect the companies to support 
them. This they do by taking the money out of the 
pockets of the insured and turning it over to an unneces- 
sary army of leeches of their own getting. It is now con- 
ceded that the time has come for the companies to undo 
their work and get rid of the brokers if possible. This 
they are attempting to do by reducing their commissions, 
but have not the courage to adopt heroic treatment and 
cut them off entirely. Instead of eradicating the evil, 
which has really grown beyond their control, they simply 
hope to restrain it. Even in this good work there comes 
much opposition from certain companies that live by the 
brokers and have not sufficient enterprise to obtain busi- 
ness for themselves. They are so lacking in energy and 
business capacity that they would rather pay brokers 
thirty-five or forty per cent of the premium than under- 
take to secure it by legitimate means. It is an outrage 
upon insurers, who are thus made to support an army of 
men that is entirely unnecessary to insurance interests. 
It is claimed that brokers are necessary to certain prop- 
ertyowners who have not the time or facilities for attend- 
ing to their insurance. Then let those men pay the brok- 
ers’ commissions, and not have them charged up against 
the mass of persons insured, as is now done. We venture 
to say that if every fire insurance company would ignore 
the brokers entirely, reducing thereby the cost of insur- 
ance by as much as they now pay in brokers’ commissions, 
the volume of insurance written would show no material 
diminution. Insurance indemnity is a necessity business 
men cannot do without, and the employment of middle- 
men to go between the buyer and seller is an entirely 
superfluous and expensive luxury. 





COMMISSIONER TARBOX of Massachusetts is doing ex- 
cellent work in weeding out the speculative and swindling 
assessment companies of that State. The law passed at 
the recent session of the legislature gave him additional 
Jurisdiction over such concerns, and he is not slow in using 
his power. He makes no war upon those companies that 
are honestly conducted and comply with the law, but he 
has no Sympathy for those that were organized and are 
conducted exclusively for swindling purposes. He has 








already closed up several of this character, and has turned 
others over to the Attorney-General for prosecution. He 
has exposed some very ingenious devices for defrauding 
the public, and laid bare a degree of rottenness in such 
concerns hitherto unsuspected. It is to be hoped that he 
will not pause in this good work until every company or 
association that is fraudulent or unsound has been rooted 
out. We have persistently opposed the assessment 
system of life insurance bécause we believe it to be funda- 
mentally wrong; still, it has beneficent features that all 
must recognize, and, in its way, has done much good. 
But we have always drawn a line between the honestly 
managed fraternal societies conducted on the assessment 
plan and the speculative concerns that are operated for 
the personal benefit of their promoters and managers. 
The former are benefit societies, and really do good work 
among their members, while the latter get all they can 
and keep all they get as a rule, paying out only so much 
as is necessary to preserve their hold upon the public and 
enable them to get more victims. Massachusetts has her 
full share of these speculative and fraudulent concerns, 
but New York is not behind either in the number of them 
or the extent of their operations. We hope the day is not 
far distant when we shall have more stringent laws regard- 
ing assessment societies, that will at least secure their 
honest management. 





LIFE INSURANCE GRAPHICALLY COMPARED 
WITH THE ASSESSMENT PLAN. 


HE legitimate life insurance companies that are 
T soliciting business at the present time, with few 
exceptions, began their beneficent work more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and the record that these com- 
panies have made serves to guarantee the utmost confi- 
dence in their promises. The level premium plan, pur- 
sued by these organizations, has enabled them to promise 
definite redemption of their contracts with policyholders, 
and history has demonstrated grand results for the system. 
Opposed to the level premium plan, which is widely re- 
cognized as the exponent of true life insurance, promoters 
of a “new school of insurance’’ have urged the public 
in late years to place trust in life associations whose only 
source of revenue for meeting losses depends on the levy- 
ing of assessments at the death of members. So re- 
peatedly and persistently have we opposed this method of 
so-called insurance, explaining the natural defects of the 
assessment system and the glaring misrepresentations ad- 
vanced by many of its promotors, that further comment 
in this respect is not intended. The purpose at this 
time is to illustrate in a comparative and practical way 
what the stanch life insurance companies and the co- 
operative assessment societies are doing, each in their 
way. With a view to portraying the full benefits and 
results of the life insurance system, conducted by the 
regular companies in this country, the records for more 
than a quarter of a century should serve as the basis of 
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remark and comment. But the plan of co-operativism 
not having yet attained such age, or any approach thereto, 
in order that we may not be charged with making in- 
vidious or unjust comparison, the transactions of the 
two forms of insurance for a single year only are herein 
treated. To enable the mind to grasp with ease the 
salient features in the transactions of these companies, 
diagrams are presented herewith, illustrating the distri- 
bution of their receipts in 1884, by payments to policy- 
holders or members, also for expenses, and the propor- 
tion of income that was saved to meet claims maturing 
in the future. The operations of the twenty-nine regular 
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life companies, and of thirty-five assessment life associa. 
tions doing a general business, are thus arranged in col, 
parison with each other. The insignificant showing made 
by a greater number of assessment societies, compared 
on a similar basis with the transactions of the regular 
life companies, is worthy of passing attention. 
Twenty-nine regular life companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department for the year ending 
December 31, 1884, received $72,016,246 in premiums 
and, with interest and other receipts, the total income 
for the year was $96,974,376. The entirety of the 
larger circle represents these total receipts. What distri. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE REGULAR LIFE COMPANIES IN 1884—DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


bution was made of these receipts is graphically shown by 
the divisional lines. A full sweep of nearly two-thirds of 
the circle is taken up in showing the total payments to 
policyholders for the year, amounting to $58,149,572. 
Thirty-five speculative assessment organizations report- 
ing to the New York Department for the same year re- 
ceived from members, $2,703,277, and their income was in 
all $2,828,979. The entirety of the smaller circle repre- 
sents these receipts, and the distribution of the funds are 
correspondingly indicated as in the larger diagram. It 


will be noticed that the scale of the regular life diagram is 
in millions and that of the co-operative diagram is in hun- 








dreds of thousands ; were the two circles made graphically 
proportionate, the co-operative figure would, in the insig- 
nificance of total transactions, appear smaller than the face 
of a gold dollar, but it has been enlarged in order to better 
show the disbursements by segments. 

A table giving the transactions of the assessment com- 
panies in detail is also presented, but the diagrams possess 
the merit of readily appealing to the understanding and 
showing, in a way that tabulations of figures cannot, the 
transactions for the past year of co-operative and legit 
mate life insurance. It is proper to remind the reader 
that in making comparisons, it should be understood that 
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such payments to members as are credited to the co- 
operatives have been made at a time when they are in the 
hey-day of youthful prosperity, while the large disburse- 
ments to policyholders made by the life companies are but 
an annual repetition of similar payments for years back. It 
is also noteworthy that the boasted cheapness of co-opera- 
tive insurance is most effectually disproved by the com- 
parative illustrations. The exorbitant expenses involved 
in pursuing the plan of assessment insurance is not gener. 
ally recognized by even persons engaged in the business. 
It has long been the cry of co-operative managers that 
they furnish life insurance “ at cost ” and cheaper than the 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN 1884—DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


that in 1884 these societies, professing to sell in- 
surance at cost, applied $62.07 to ‘‘ expenses” for every 
$100 paid to the members for death claims, and for each 
$100 received by the societies, the corresponding expense 
charge was $33.39. What acontrast this showing makes 
with the graphical history of life insurance for twenty-five 
years, printed in THE INSURANCE YEAR Book! By the 
diagrams and tables referred to, it is shown that the ex- 
pense ratio of the life companies for that entire period was 
but fifteen per cent of receipts, such calculation including 
also the excessive expenditures of certain unworthy com- 
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regular companies do. The diagrams show conclusively 
that there is no foundation to this claim. These associa- 
tions have begun to report to insurance departments 
recently, and it can now be proved by official statistics that 
members of co-operative assessment societies that do gen- 
eral business, competing with the regular companies, get 
less return for their money than are paid by either the 
regular life companies or by the masonic and other frater- 
nal societies. The statistics given, showing the receipts 
and expenditures of the representative co-operative 
societies, include ratios of claims paid and expenses 
of management that deserve attention. It is shown 
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the cloak of life insurance beneficence. Notwithstanding 
the bombastic talk of co-operative managers about cheap 
insurance, the official figures that we present demonstrate, 
beyond peradventure, that the expenses of those organiza- 
tions amount to more than twice the gross expenses of the 
life companies, and their policies or certificates furnish, at 
the same time, it should be understood, no guarantee of 
life insurance, but a contract based on nothing more 
than the “ Jndubitable If,” as a contemporary has aptly 
phrased it. 

It should be more generally appreciated that, though 








Panies that flourished during a speculative period under 


these speculative societies claim exemption from the in- 
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surance laws because they flaunt the colors of charity, the 
amount of benefit that they confer upon the public in re- 
turn for the money placed at their disposal is small in- 
deed, and fades in the light of comparison with the pay- 
ments of life companies, conducted as business organiza- 
tions and subject to stringent and costly requirements of 
State insurance laws. Now that it is possible to get at 
some definite results of co-operative societies operating in 
this country, it appears to be easy to demonstrate on 
authentic data that co-operativism is a snare and is 





a 
destined to bring disaster eventually to all now huddled 
under its supposed protective wing. This the experience 
of many individual societies has already shown. The best 
that can be said of the plan is that it offers a species of 
temporary insurance that is expensive and untrustworthy, 

The following table shows the receipts and disbur 
ments in 1884 and assets at the end of the year of 
assessment associations reporting to the New York Insur. 
ance Department, known as speculative organizations, as 
distinguished from the fraternal societies : 


BUSINESS AND STANDING OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
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Ratios, 

NAME OF ASSOCIATION, Paid by Other Total Paid for Paid for | Total Dis- Total nnn 
| Members. | Receipts. | Receipts. Claims. | Exp b Assets. Claims | Expenses | Expenses 
Paid to to to Claims 

| Receipts. | Receipts, Paid. 
American Co-operative Relief, Syracuse..,..----..... | $43,672 | $206 $43,877 $28,608 $8,280 $36,889 $7,885 | 65.20 18,87 28.9 
American Protective, Brooklyn..... irteusens vereunee 4/235 | seeees 45235 1,526 2,602 4,128 980 | 36.02 61.44 170.8 
Bankers and Merchants Alliance, New York ......... 14,116 | cece 14,116 8,750 6,180 oe See 60.77 | 43.78 70.6 
Buffalo Mutual Accident, Buftalo..... b4bbeeccosocres 1,984 | steers 1,984 607 1,377 1,984 410 | 30.61 69.39 226.9 
Buffalo Mutual Life and Reserve, Buffalo............ 27,037 25 27,062 5,955 18,820 24,776 15,872 | 22.01 68.14 316.0 
Central New York Accident, Ithaca...........s.0+0+5 4,633 | teeeee 4,633 2,218 2,919 Pe 7 reer 47.88 63.01 131.6 
Chautauqua Mutual, Mayville...........+ Cveetessees | 790 578 1,368 395 654 1,049 584 | 28.89 47.81 165.6 
Commercial Travelers, Syracuse........se++++00 eee] — 136,04y | 3,047 139,096 95,000 6,053 101,153 93,880 | 68.30 4-35 6.4 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident, Utica....... | 4,155 18 4,173 2,476 1,703 4,179 64 | 59. 33 40.80 68.8 
Co-operative Life and Accident, New York .......... | 23,427 | 158 23,585 4,297 16,111 20,408 32,887 18.22 | 68.31 388.9 
Covenant Mutual Benefit, Galesburg, Ill............. | 384,097 | 50,296 435,393 338,177 61,144 399,320 253,292 77.85 | 14.08 18.1 
Equitable Reserve Fund Life, New York...... ieecewel 11,507 | -+eeee 11,507 3,402 5,911 9,313 5,843 | 29.57 | 51.37 173.8 
Patellg Pend, Mew VOR... ccc cssccsevcsccccvicsscess ree SEE seaece 21,895 re | ath Ko dees os 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia ........-----....+0000 105,938 12,116 118,054 | 51,130 51,911 103,041 44,980 | 43.31 | 43-97 101.5 
Globe Mutual Benetit, New York......--..5.+ Soeve 1,413 2,012 3,425 | 174 2,656 | 2,830 736 | 5.08 | 77.56 1526.4 
Gold and Stock Life, New York.....--.-.. Choveesees 1,305 | 12 1,317 | 1,375 23 | 1,398 1,336 | 104.40 | 1.73 1.7 
Golden Eagle, New York.........0.eseecceeseeeeees 1,667 537 | 2,204 | 224 1,365 1,589 735 | 10.15 | 61.95 609.4 
Home Benefit, New York........5...sseseeeessecces 83,423 | 1,645 85,068 | 64,222 19,011 | 83,233 25,124 | 75.50 | 22.35 29.6 
Home Provident Safety Fund, New York............ 16,213 | 167 | 16,380 | 8,014 6,374 14,388 30,444 | 48.92 | 38.91 79.5 
Mercantile Benefit, New York......... eer er ree 95,264 2,867 98,131 | 60,360 7,688 68,048 118,826 | 61.51 | 7.83 12.7 
Mercantile Mutual Accident, New York........... owe 12,060 81 12,141 | 5,389 6,577 11,966 500 | 44.39 | 54-17 122.0 
Mohawk Valley Sick Benefit, Amsterdam............ 349 | -eeeee | 349 20 253 273 160 5.73 | 72.49 1265.0 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York.....-----+.....e+000 86,523 | 828 | 87,350 18,113 53,764 71,876 25,434 | 20.74 | 61.55 | 296.8 
Mutual Relief, New York........... (iededisesesows 240,241 | 27 | 240,268 171,904 60,627 232,531 85,899 | 71-55 | 25.23 95-2 
Mutual Reserve Fund, New York.............+e000e- 935.740 | 5.515 | 945,261 479,967 | 300,306 780,273 682,543 | 50.78 | 31.77 | 62.6 
National Benefit Society, New York........... sesees 15,810 4,875 20,685 3,686 16,065 19,751 25,944 | 17.82 | 77.66 | 435.8 
National Provident Union, New York........ seaaesel 1,218 | 1,203 2,421 418 1,835 2,252 1,217 | 17.24 75-78 438.9 
New York Safety Reserve Fund, New York.......... | 12,086 | 12,483 24,570 3,129 16,440 19,569 23,948 | 12.73 66.91 525.4 
New York State Mutual Benefit, Syracuse ......-....| 29,884 1,785 31,669 10,517 16,800 27,317 12,251 33-21 | 53.05 159.7 
Owego Mutual Benefit, Owego..-....0..-sseenees ee .| 7,906 ase ° 7,906 1,226 4,144 5,370 7,413 | 15.50 | 52.42 338.0 
St. Lawrence, New York......... siguwivinseden kaon 9,689 | 5,661 15,350 2,085 10,039 12,124 11,787 | 13.58 | 65.40 481.5 
Union Benefit League, New York.............-++++ | 1,344 296 1,639 263 1,477 1,740 56 | 16.05 | 90.50 561.6 
Union Mutual, Bath, New York.............-- ivebes | 48,667 | 1,701 50,368 24,981 21,424 46,405 31,443 | 49.60 42.53 85.8 
United States Mutual Accident, New York .......... | 295,357 | 11,677 306,834 116,063 | 171,810 287,873 44,647 | 37.83 | 55.99 147.2 
Womens Mutual Insurance and Accident, New York. 23,783 | 2,882 26,665 71368 20,401 27,769 9.372 | 27.63 | 76.51 276.9 

| | 
| | 

 redkcnccicisdtabeotsnicsensivessidieewes | $2,703,277 | $122,698 | $2,828,979 | $1,522,039 | $944,639 | $2,466,678 | $1,596,492 | 53.80 | 33-39 | 62.07 














We have recently published considerable statistical mat- 
ter showing what the regular life companies in the aggre- 
gate and separately have done and are doing, and the 
evidence exists that these stanch companies have furnished 
the public “ insurance that insures.” The man who trusts 
any of the well-known legitimate companies has full assur- 
ance that the policy he secures will be duly protected and 
honored beyond the question of a doubt, provided he 








keeps his part of the agreement. Let those who are in- 
clined to favor assessment insurance study the diagrams 
and figures presented herewith, and contrast the guarat- 
tees of the legitimate companies and their scope of opera 
tions with those of the co-operative organizations, that 
have little or no accumulations to meet liabilities sure to 
mature—nothing tangible but expenses and assessments— 
and decide which system is worthy of confidence. Level 
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premiums, financial solidity and well-defined promises to 

are exponents of permanent life insurance. In- 
and the doubtful “If” are characteristic of co- 
operativism. Insurance for the future as well as the pres- 
ent can be purchased of the legitimate companies ; but if 
temporary insurance, that insures nothing, is desired, it 
can be bought of any assessment company. 

To the growing demand for life insurance of the true char- 
acter, the stanch, solvent and trustworthy companies have 
responded by doing away with many requirements formerly 
thought necessary, with a view in the present era of 
advancement to making concessions deserving of the ap- 
preciation of the public. Forms of policies have been 
simplified, incontestable and non-forfeitable features have 
been introduced, and most of the companies have given 
abundant evidence of a desire to meet a popular demand for 
trustworthy life insurance, based on a policy contract that 
can be easily understood, and containing a definite promise 
topay. At the present time, forty-seven life insurance 
companies doing, practically speaking, all the life business 
in this country, have $2,000,000,000 insurance in force, and 
on the basis that 5,000,000, or one-tenth of the population, 
are bread-winners or producers, it can be calculated that 
the head of each family in America carries an average of 
say $400 on his life. If this average could be brought up 
to $1000, greater good would result. To accomplish this, 
the not ignoble task devolves on life insurance workers to in- 
crease the aggregate amount on all lives to $5,000,000,000, 
and there is undoubtedly a wide field in which to labor to 
attain this worthy purpose. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





A New Agency Company in New York, 
Tue Citizens Insurance Company of Cincinnati, under the enterprising 
management of Captain F. X. Reno, president, and John B, Abernathy, 
Secretary, inereased its capital last spring from $100,000 to $200,000, 
preparatory to entering a limited agency field. During the past month, 
the officers took the necessary steps to gain admission for the company 
to the three great States, New York, Massachusetts and Illinois. On 
July 6 the company was admitted to New York State, and Peter Q. Deyo, 
No. 44 Pine street, was appointed New York city agent; on July 11 the 
necessary admission was gained to Illinois, and A. D. Kennedy, No. 210 
La Salle street, was appointed Chicago agent, and on July 17 the com- 
pany was admitted to Massachusetts and Jordan, Lovett & Co. were ap- 
pointed Boston agents, The Citizens had a good business on its books 
from New York city prior to Mr. Deyo’s appointment, and expects to get 
afair line of good risks through that gentleman’s facilities. It has very 
few risks at Chicago, so that Mr. Kennedy will have to build up a busi- 
ness at that point. At Boston, also, it has little business, but the com- 
pany can depend on Jordan, Lovett & Co. building up a line of business 


at that place that will give satisfaction, for they have a good reputation 
aS an agency firm, 





The Lotinga Case. 
THE case of Lotinga vs. the Commercial Union Assurance Company has 
been decided on second trial by a verdict that the insured Lotinga was a 
Pn of temperate habits, he did not commit suicide, and the widow is 
lerefore awarded the full amount of the life policy. The points of the case 
vill be stated briefly. It appears that Isaac Lotinga insured his life for 





$15,000, $10,000 of which was in the defendant company; the company 
claimed that he was strongly addicted to drink and dissipation, and 
finally met his death by swallowing carbolic acid. The verdict of the 
coroner's jury on this violent death was to the effect that Lotinga com- 
mitted suicide while in sound mind. By the testimony of the plaintiff on 
the first trial of the case for the insurance money, it was attempted to 
show that Mrs. Lotinga had broken a bottle containing some carbolic ~ 
acid, and that she had poured what was left into an empty whiskey bottle, 
labeled “ Mountain Dew.” Lotinga, seeking for something to satisfy his 
insatiable desire for drink and finding this bottle, according to the plain- 
tift’s idea, was not able to distinguish between the smell of carbolic acid 
and whiskey, notwithstanding his familiarity with the beverage. He con- 
sequently drank down the carbolic acid and, remarking ‘‘ what particu- 
larly bad whiskey” it was, laid down and died. The first trial came off 
in the High Court of Justice before Justice Manisty and a special jury 
about eight months ago. The judge, in his charge, submitted to the jury 
the following points: Did Lotinga commit suicide ; and, ‘next, was he at 
the time, and for some time before taking out the policy, a man of in- 
temperate habits? The judge stated that an answer on either of these 
points in the affirmative would be a verdict for the defendants. The case 
was given to the jury, but they were unable to agree and were discharged, 

The second trial, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before Justice 
Hawkins, occupied a large part of the past month, and Mrs. Lotinga, the 
widow plaintiff, made it the greatest effort of her life, personally con- 
ducting the case. The widow showed herself, beyond all doubt, to be a 
wonderful, a very clever and a fortunate woman, She conducted her 
own case and won it against a formidable array of counsel and a host of 
adverse witnesses. She acted the tripartite role of plaintiff, witness and 
counsel, She herself addressed the jury in a speech full of vituperation 
against the counsel and witnesses for the life company and praise for her 
witnesses that occupied three hours, and during which she at times 
showed much emotion, greatly affecting the jury. 

The court in summing up the case said in substance that before 
attributing the death to suicide, some motive, though not necessarily 
a sufficient and adequate motive, must be sought. Mrs. Lotinga had 
throughout endeavored to impress on them the happiness and com- 
fort of the domestic life of herself and her husband. He (the judge) was 
not aware that this had been seriously impugned, save by one witness, 
who stated that Isaac was afraid of his wife, which, however, would not 
necessarily show domestic infelicity. On the other hand, it was sug- 
gested that there was a cause to be found which impelled Lotinga to this 
dreadful course in the ruin which for niany causes appeared to stare him 
in the face. His lordship then dealt with the evidence of Lotinga’s grow- 
ing embarrassments from the time of the bankruptcy of his firm in 1875, 
pointing out that after this date he appeared to have had no definite means 
of livelihood, and describing in detail the course of his dealings with one 
Skinner, the evidence of witnesses that their signatures to bills had been 
obtained by fraud, and the admitted fact that Lotinga had used his wife’s 
name without her authority. Almost simultaneously with this, his lord-. 
ship observed, the man was insuring his life for increased amounts. Al- 
though insured before, he, in December, 1882, effected a fresh insurance 
for £1000 with the Norwich Union office. This, again, was in the name 
and for the benefit of Mrs. Lotinga. In February, 1882, there was a 
county court execution issued against him. It was paid out somehow, 
and next came the further insurance for £2000 with the defendant com- 
pany. The learned judge then described the events of Lotinga’s illness 
and other circumstances which, his lordship observed, were relied upon 
by the defendants as showing that at the time of his death Lotinga was 
involved in irretrievable difficulties. It was undoubtedly right to take 
these circumstances into account in considering those immediately at- 
tendant on his death. His lordship then reviewed the evidence imme- 
diately bearing upon Lotinga’s death. He thought that the circumstances 
under which the carbolic acid was taken, if they did not point to suicide, 
were undoubtedly very significant evidence of the craving for drink. 
All these, however, his lordship observed in conclusion, were matters 
for the jury and not for him to determine. The question he had now to 
ask them was, yes or no, were this man’s habits temperate or sober, and 
did he drink the poison with the intention of destroying his life ? 

The jury, after forty minutes’ deliberation, found, upon both issues, that 
Isaac Lotinga was of temperate habits and that he did not commit suicide. 
Itis reported that Mrs. Lotinga, upon hearing the verdict, burst into tears, 
laid her head upon the solicitors’ table, at which she sat, and appeared 
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quite overcome. She was attended to by her daughter, who was beside her, 
Subsequently she asked for judgment, and his lordship acceded to the 
request, awarding her full claim to the policy. Commenting on the 
verdict, The London Times semi-sarcastically remarked, that Mrs. Lotinga 
had given her own word for it that she ‘‘ brought the case into court 
mainly to clear the character of her deceased husband. She has not, 
perhaps, been altogether successful in this. She has proved to the satis- 
faction of the jury that he was a man of sober habits, but she has left him 
under the imputation of other faults, more grave by far, but not affecting 
the issues which the jury were asked to try. Her devotion to her hus- 
band’s memory has not been suffered to pass without reward. She gains, 
in return for it, aclear sum of £2000, and if she can lend this out at interes, 
at 400 per cent, as she has done with a smaller sum, she will before long 
be rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” The case appears to have been 
one of those in which the personal and emotional influence of a woman 
on the jury has proved the folly of the insurance company to resist the 
claim ; nevertheless there is certainly propriety in resisting questionable 
claims on grounds of principle and example. 





The University of Chicago. 
A DECREE recently entered against the University of Chicago in favor of 
the heirs of Stephen A. Douglas did not affect in any way the rights 
acquired by the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company under foreclosure 
of mortgage. A Chicago daily paper explains the nature of the decree 
and further developments, as follows: 

“The 6th of July a decree by default was entered before Judge Shepard 
in favor of Mrs. Adela C. Williams and Robert and Stephen A. Douglas 
against the University of Chicago. The tenor of this decree was that the 
University by giving a $150,000 trust deed on its property and allowing it 
to be foreclosed had forfeited all the rights it acquired under the gift of 
Stephen A. Douglas, and therefore the Douglas heirs were entitled to 
have the land revert to them. The practical eftect of this decree, if it had 
been allowed to stand, would be to give the heirs the equity of redemp- 
tion, as the property has already been sold under a foreclosure decree, 
However, the decree was set aside on petition of the trustees of the 
University. They filed a petition before Judge Shepard admitting that 
perhaps the Douglas heirs had a reversionary right in case the University 
failed to redeem, but it was altogether premature in the heirs to assert 
such a claim until after the University title had been fully divested by 
expiration of the time allowed for redemption. The trustees had held 
a meeting after the bill was filed, and decided that it would not make any 
difference in their right to redeem ; they would not contest the case; but 
they subsequently discovered they had made a mistake, as the decree 
cut off all their rights and equities in the property. These were good 
grounds to believe that the University would be able to raise sufficient 
funds to pay its debts, as it had 180 students in attendance and a large 
and harmonious faculty, and was doing a prosperous work. It would 
be a public calamity to have the institution go down, and as the decree 
would seriously injure it, the trustees asked to have it set aside. The 
judge accordingly set aside the decree and gave the trustees until Septem- 
ber 1 to plead, answer or demur.” 





American Insurance Tactics. 


LirE insurance managers may take a lesson from the results of the pro- 
longed and ardent controversy which has now raged for some years 
through the general press of the United States as to the merits and demer- 
its of this, that or the other system of life insurance. It is rendered 
perfectly clear by the statistics furnished and the returns made by the dif- 
ferent life offices, that insurance, whether it takes the form of tontine, 
endowment, annuity or the ordinary life policy, is largely increasing, in 
both its practice by the people and an intelligent appreciation of its 
advantages. It would be perhaps a too sanguine view too take, that in 
this country a somewhat similar state of things may ultimately obtain ; 
yet we do not see why life insurance managers may not profit by the 
experience of their American brethren, and by a dissemination of intelli- 
gent and well-written literature endeavor to create an amount of interest 
in British circles equal to that which evidently exists on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The more life insurance is canvassed in the general press, 
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the more inquiries that are made, and the more strin 
by the public, the more certain it is that the advantages of the system 
commend themselves to the minds of all thinking people, Contro = 
which rage sorely amongst offices themselves and through their versies - 
are doubtless of great importance, but the results achieved b 
cess are nothing like those obtained by the diligent conduct 


gent the tests applied 
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paign in a somewhat similar manner to that adopted by our Ameri 
cousins, It is an acknowledged fact that all the systems and principles 


of insurance which are worth notice have practically Originated in thi 
country, but it has only been when these ideas have been tranepleneed 


. the more fertile soil of the United States that they have become Prolific 


and have borne good fruit. Of course we know that there will be some 
controversy on this point, but when it is considered that a century and a 
half almost have elapsed since the principles of life insurance were fairly 
enunciated in this country, and that successive generations of mathema. 
ticians have been engaged in formulating various applications of the sys- 
tem, it must be conceded, we think, that any ideas or Suggestions which 
have not been made in Great Britain or on the Continent of Europe are 
hardly worth mentioning. Still, as a seed is only useful when it is placed 
in the ground and watered, so we must admit that many ideas, as propa. 
gated in this country, have only been practically realized when placed in 
the hands of enterprising actuaries and managers of American life offices, 

It is satisfactory to learn, therefore, that the practical experience of the 
American people is to the effect that the more life insurance is canvassed 
and turned inside out, the more business will be done by the offices, For 
those who do not like one system will certainly adopt another, whilst in 
the multiplicity of advantages offered by the various offices, the intending 
seeker for indemnity can most surely be accommodated. It would be 
unsatisfactory, however, to learn that the great tontine controversy had 
done any harm to insurance generally, but when it is considered that most 
life offices are tontines, at least to the extent of a portion of the surplus 
profits or over-payments, we think that the general principle of the tontine 
system may be safely let alone. With regard to the peculiar system asto 
which such objection has been taken, it may undoubtedly be fairly urged 
that it is a species of betting transaction. A, B and C, respectively, back 
themselves to continue paying their premiums longer than their copart 
ners. They go into the contract with this distinct understanding, and the 
man who drops out has no more legal or equitable right to grumble than 
he has, having put his money on a particular horse for the Derby, on find- 
ing that horse scratched on the morning of the race. The only question 
is whether agents are always strictly exact in explaining the nature of 
the tontine transaction to intending assurers, and upon this point the 
greatest care should be exercised. Yet we should apprehend that there 
ought to be no difficulty in transferring the tontine policy to some investor, 
and we also think that the office should not be indisposed to make an 
offer for a policy. There is a very strong feeling in the human mind in 
the direction of what is called ‘‘ sporting” transactions, and the tontine 
business, pure and simple, affords at least a more innocent form of grati- 
fying this passion than skittles, cards or horse racing. It is a measurable 
investment, and the associations are not at least quite so demoralizing, 
Still it is not insurance. 

The great battles, therefore, which have taken place through the pressall 
over the world as to the merits and demerits of the tontine and other species 
of insurance, have created a keen desire in the minds of the reflective section 
of the public to know the meaning of these fiery arguments pro andcm 
The result has been that those who like tontine insurance in the way of 
sport have gone in for it more heavily than ever, while those who prefer the 
ordinary form of insurance have patronized the old-fashioned offices oa 
a still more extensive scale than in any previous period of life insurance 
history. It would be by no means disadvantageous to the British life offices 
if a similar controversy could be intelligently conducted on this side of 
the water, without acrimony, and solely upon the merits of the case, One 
thing has, however, been rendered absolutely certain, and that is, thal 
fairly high premiums, combined with a reasonable return in the shape of 
bonuses, are more popular with the public than what is called cost-price 
insurance ; for the cost-price principle can be pushed to an extreme, and 
in the co-operative offices it has been carried to the very limits of ridicule 
and contempt. These miserable frauds are rapidly exploding inall dirt 
tions, whilst the promoters thereof simply exult in their ill-gotten gains 
and the credulity of their fellowcitizens. Atatime when the most em 
enced actuaries of Great Britain have even now only barely agreed upon 
reasonable rates of premium in connection with health and sickness 
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find insurance quacks boldly guaranteeing indemnity of all kinds at 
“esloesly insufficient rates ; but the co-operative principle is the most 
d of all. 
mal plan may be equitable in principle and occasionally 
honest in practice upon a limited scale; upon a large scale it can only 
exist for the benefit of the managers; but that even the American public 
are beginning to realize this is to be accounted for by the fact that insur- 
ance literature is steadily improving both in quantity and quality in the 
States, and that the general press has had the wisdom to take up the subject 
and deal with it in a form which is at once attractive and convincing to its 
readers, We hope the time is not far distant when the same state of things 
will prevail in Great Britain, and when the public will understand, at 
least, as much about life insurance as it does about the respective merits 
of Conservative and Liberal politicians. We venture to submit that, as 
afiecting the ultimate happiness of the nation, a knowledge of insurance 
will befound to be of infinitely more value to the individual, and, secondly, 
to the State, than the most intelligent comprehension of the merits 
of the franchise bill, or the rearrangement of the constituencies.—Xeview, 


London. 





Attempted Arson in a Tenement Containing Six Families. 
Fire was discovered in a barber shop at No. 26 Canal street, New York, 
early Saturday morning, and investigation revealed a diabolical plot to 
burn the building to recover insurance, notwithstanding six families 
lived overhead. As soon as the door was opened the policeman saw that 
an attempt had been made to set fire to the place. A small heap of saw- 
dust on the floor had been ignited, but being damp, the sawdust had only 
smouldered slowly, and an elaborate train had failed to ignite. Long 
pieces of white muslin, which had been soaked with alcohol, extended 
from one side of the heap of sawdust to the other parts of the shop. 
They connected al! the chairs and the cases for shaving boxes, together 
with the mirrors and cupboards in the shop. All the drawers of the 
cases had been drawn out half way. The brushes, combs and razors had 
been removed, and the drawers had been filled with shavings and waste 
paper. If once ignited the train would have spread the flames to every 
part of the shop in a few seconds. The policéman put out the remaining 
sparks in the sawdust, and then sent a bootblack to the nearest engine- 
house to give the firemen information. Word was sent promptly to Chief 
Kehoe of the Fourth Battalion, who placed a guard of firemen at the shop, 
and began an investigation, It was surmised that Sciacca, the barber, 
had prepared the train late on Friday night. A gallon demijohn and 
several large bottles, which he had carried to the shop full of alcohol on 
previous days, were empty on the floor. It was believed that he had set 
fire to the heap of sawdust and had left the shop, locking the door behind 
him, before daybreak. The basement under the shop was half filled with 
large wooden boxes, and gas was escaping from one of the pipes. It was 
discovered that a hole had been bored in the pipe near the gas meter, 
which was placed close up to the floor of the barber shop. At another 
side of the basement was a hole through the floor of the shop. Under 
the hole was a board which extended to the gas meter, and on the board 
was atrain of powder. Nearly two pounds of powder had been used for 
the train, which ended in a double handful of powder directly under the 
meter. Evidently the plan had been to start the flames briskly in the 
barber shop, with the expectation that by the time the fire was discovered 
the powder train in the basement would ignite, causing the gas meter to 
explode and tearing the lower part of the house to pieces. Six families 
living in the upper part of the house would have met speedy death in all 
Probability if the plot had not miscarried. 





The New Building Law for New York 

TRE new building law for the city of New York, which has just been 
published (says The American Architect and Building News), proves to 
be in many respects better and more convenient than that which it super- 
sedes ; and although we are rather disappointed to find that some of the 
improvements which might have been adopted have not been, the statute, 
on the whole, marks a decided advance in the official regulation of con- 
oe in this country, Among its other merits, the text of the new 
ota many regulations and decisions of the inspector, which 

hitherto formed, so to speak, a part of the common law in regard to 











building operations, but, not appearing in the official edition of the statute, 
were only to be learned by architects at the expense of a good deal of 
trouble and annoyance ; and these, particularly the younger ones, will be 
glad to have at least the greater part of what they are expected to know 
presented to them in shape for use. One of the principal points of differ- 
ence between the new and the old law relates to the thickness of brick 
walls; stone walls, by the way, being entirely ignored in both laws, 
According to the former statute, no authority could be obtained for build- . 
ing any brick walls less than twelve inches in thickness, The powers of 
the law seem to have assumed that no New Yorker, however poor, would 
condescend to live in anything less imposing than a four-story house ; 
and they obliged the builder of a house ten feet high to make all the walls 
exactly as thick as if it were fifty-five feet high. This provision, by unrea- 
sonably increasing the cost of small dwellings, has undoubtedly tended 
strongly to drive the poorer people of the city into the tenement houses, 
which form the reproach of New York ; and the new law, very wisely, as 
we think, modifies the rule so far as to allow houses not more than twenty 
feet wide and thirty feet high to be built with eight-inch walls above the 
basement, and blocks of houses twelve and one-half feet wide and not 
over fifty feet high may be built with every alternate party-wall eight 
inches thick. There is no question that an eight-inch wall, which is, in 
proportion to its mass, the strongest wall which can be built with bricks, 
possesses ample strength, if properly built, for carrying the floors and 
roof of a dwelling house of such modest dimensions ; and, although the 
brickmakers may regret the change, hundreds of independent and home- 
loving workingmen will welcome it as bestowing upon them the long-de- 
sired privilege of building and owning houses on terms as favorable as 
those which their brethren in Philadelphia and other cities enjoy. 





About Valued Policy Bills. ’ 


Tue valued policy bill recently introduced in the Georgia legislature, 
compelling companies to pay the face of their policies, in any event, in 
case of the total destruction of the insured property, has drawn forth the 
following expression of opinion from Clarence Knowles, president of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association: ‘‘ From an insurance point of view, 
and as a citizen of Georgia, I regard it as one of the most pernicious 
pieces of legislation ever attempted, and am surprised to learn that the 
judiciary committee has reported favorably upon it. It should be entitled 
‘ An act to legalize and encourage the crimes of arson and incendiarism, 
and to reward fraud and dishonesty.’ The bill is what is known as the 
‘valued policy’ law, as it converts a simple contract of indemnity against 
actual loss, in which the rights of both the insured and the insurer are 
carefully guarded, into a mere wager policy of the most dangerous kind. 
It is inconsistent with the whole theory of insurance, and the fundamental 
principles on which it is based, and is in opposition to the best inter- 
ests of the State and injuriousto the public morals. Its enactment would 
stimulate and encourage over-insurance, to which is attributable a large 
proportion of fraudulent fires, and would result in enormously increasing 
the fire losses in Georgia, providing the insurance companies remained 
here to pay them. It offers a direct inducement to dishonest property- 
holders to insure their property for more than its value, which they can 
do in spite of the ‘ assessment’ plan, either by imposing on the honest, 
or collusion with the dishonest agent. You must remember that this bill 
deals not with buildings alone, which have a tangible, fixed, obtain- 
able value, but applies ‘to any property in this State.’ Under it a mer- 
chant with $10,000 worth of stock on hand could obtain insurance and 
six months later, if the stock had all been sold, could fire his building 
and recover $10,000, His less fortunate neighbors who had not the fore- 
sight to avail themselves of the State’s license to swindle, might lose their 
property in the same fire without insurance and be ruined. Section 
second of this bill generously accords the companies the right to waive 
further assessment in the event of total destruction of said property.. In 
the absence of the property, assessment ‘ upon renewal’ would be waived, 
It would be safe to assume that a large proportion of the property in this 
State would be absent after a few years operation of this law. 

‘* Insurance is granted on the representations of the party applying, the 
value of his property is peculiarly within his own knowledge, and the 
agent cannot be as well informed without great labor or expense, either to 
himself or the assured, The policy is issued on his repr ti if 
they were correct he recovers in full, if not he recovers simply what he 
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lost. Every claimant has the right under his policy to have his loss deter- 
mined by disinterested arbitrators chosen from among his neighbors, with 
a certainty of obtaining full justice. | Such a law as the one in question 
is needless to secure the rights of the assured, and its legitimate effect 
would be to the positive disadvantage of honest policyholders. The bill 
would result disadvantageously to honest insurers, simply because it would 
result either in the withdrawal of companies from the State or an increase 
of rates and expenses consequent on arriving at safe values, and these 
expenses would be charged to the people insuring. No such law as this 
has ever been passed by a legislature. In Texas, however, they have a 
valued policy law which applies to buildings alone, and a similar one in 
Wisconsin, and the results have been just as I predict they will be 
here if this bill becomes a law. The percentage of incendiarism 
increased in Texas to fifty-nine per cent in 1884, and in Wisconsin 
to thirty-five per cent, while the average of the United States was thirty 
per cent. Besides, insurance on buildings in Texas is a difficult 
and expensive thing to obtain. Before the insurance is accepted, an esti- 
mate on the building has to be made by a competent builder employed 
by the companies—but whose fee is charged to the party insuring. Thus 
we arrive at the correct value of the building; but the insurance costs 
two or three times as much as in Georgia. 

‘* When an attempt was made in New York several years ago to pass a 
valued policy bill, the New York Chamber of Commerce put on record in 
the shape of a protest their opinion of such legislation. I cannot do bet- 
ter than quote it: 

‘*The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York respectfully but 
earnestly remonstrates against the passage of assembly bills numbered 624 
and 625, and against any and all other bills containing provisions of a 
kindred character. Both of these bills contain such provisions respecting 
the adjustment of losses by fire insurance companies as will, if they be- 
come legal enactments, tend to increase the crime of arson ; to encourage 
the perpetration of frauds ; to enhance greatly and improperly the amounts 
of losses to be paid by insurance companies, and lead not only to a 
degradation of public morals, but also to an increase of the burdens of 
honest citizens, by involving their property more frequently in destruc- 
tion by fires caused by incendiaries, and by making it necessary to pay 
such gréatly increased rates of premium for insurance as will be required, 
under such circumstances, to pay the increased losses. 

** This law which they protested against did not apply to anything but 
buildings either, and not to ‘ any property in the State.’ 

‘* For the past few years the insurance business in this State has been 
decidedly unprofitable, and, in my opinion, it behooves this legislature to 
devise some means of stopping the enormous fire waste that will im- 
poverish the State. A bill limiting the amount of insurance a man could 
recover to three-fourths the value of the property when the fire originates 
on his premises, would prevent fraudulent over-insurance and burning, 
induce care and precaution, and at the same time would not affect the un- 
fortunate man who was burned out through the carelessness of his neigh- 
bor.” 





Interesting Information About Cholera. 

Tue Bulletin de Statistique contains a very interesting result of an inquiry 
on the behavior of the cholera among married and unmarried people. 
It is known that old people, persons of delicate health, bad nutrition, or 
immoral life, are peculiarly subject to attacks of cholera. At the same 
time, the civil state of such persons equally appear to be of weight. The 
statistical statements of the fatal cases of cholera which ravaged, last 
November, in Paris, show that far more unmarried than married people 
succumbed to the attacks of this murderous contagion. There died in 
the city of Paris, of each 100,000 souls : 
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54 18 
136 61 
235 ro) 
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661 2 














From this it appears that the number of bachelors who died was from 
twice to three times as large as that of the married men. The statistics em- 
bracing the ages between twenty-five and thirty will not entitle us to draw 
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as 
reliable conclusions, because at these ages there are decided 
unmarried than married men; but when we come to the higher 
the number of married men largely predominates, and we find 
of all proportion, we are safe in concluding that cholera and de 
bachelor. 

The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant contains a Correspondence from 
Delhi, recommending a new remedy against the cholera, which is bein 
successfully employed by Doctors Godefroy and Feikema, Of teialide 
patients attacked with the true Asiatic cholera, who were treated in ac: 
cordance with the new method, only two died. No medicine js given 
and full play is allowed for nature to exhaust itself; only the due circu. 
lation of the blood being attended to. As soon as the pulsations of the 
patient become feeble a subcutaneous injection of warm water, containing 
a certain portion of salt, is made. A quarter of an hour after the injec. 
tion the pulsation becomes stronger, and the cholera symptoms recur, 
Whenever the vigor of the pulse runs low the aforesaid injection is given 
(with some patients it is repeated as often as four times), When the 
patient recovers consciousness, the poison is destroyed, and he receives 
small doses of port wine for strengthening ; he is able to eat light nourists 
ment next day. : 
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Life Insurance Expenses in Germany. 
THE management expenses of the German life insurance companies move 
at present within fairly well-established bounds, and decrease from year 
to year. The following aggregate table of the thirty-eight German com. 
panies shows their administrative expenses and agents’ fees; 




















YEAR. Marks. Cent of 
eceipts, 
8,729,271 | 13.5 
9,845,050 | 4 
10,081,296 | 134 
9,864,563 | 24 
10,089,850 | 120 
10,525,412 | ILg 
10,699,123 | ss 
11,347,889 11.0 
11,706,733 | 108 
12,461,525 | 107 








MERE MENTION. 


—At a recent social meeting of the Chautauqua County Board of Fire 
Underwriters, it was proposed to have a meeting next year of all western 
New York agents. 

—The Western Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has entered the State 
of Maryland to do business, and appointed R. C. Luckett & Son of Balti- 
more as its agents. 

—As 1885 midsummer dividends, the City of London Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a three per cent dividend on its capital stock, and 
the Lancashire Fire has declared ten per cent. 

—John F. Vandercook, adjuster at Cincinnati of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, mysteriously disappeared some 
time ago and has not been heard of since. His wife and child have gone 
to her family home. 

—The first conviction under the rules of the new Chicago Fire Under- 
writers Association was had last Monday, when T. S. Cunningham was 
fined $25 for writing a frame church at acut rate. The lightness of the 
penalty inflicted was owing to the fact that it was simply a clerical error. 

—Quo warranto proceedings have been begun in the Nebraska Supreme 
Court by the Attorney-General against the Farmers and Mechaniks 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company (co-operative) with headquarters 
at Lincoln, to compel the latter to show cause why they should not be 
prohibited from doing business in Nebraska. 

—lIt is stated that during the month of July the tna Life Insurance 
Company disbursed on account of death losses $108,994.80, and matured 
endowments $66,746.12, making a total of $175,740.92 for the month. 
The death losses paid by the company since January ! 
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g21.56, and the matured endowments $600,000, making a total of 
pase ‘6. The gain in new business for July was $250,000, or over 


88. 
9 a oe in advance of the new business for the corresponding month 


in 1884. 

—The Chicago Lumbermen’s Exchange has finally determined to 
organize an insurance company, under the laws of the State, for the pur- 
pose of carrying fire risks on the yards of the city. The exchange has 
also decided upon the employment of fire tugs in the river, one of which 
will be equipped and put in service immediately. 


—A very pleasant and beneficial meeting was held by the Insurance 
Journalists’ Association of America, on Thursday, at Long Beach. At 
the business sessions, W. H. Wells of The Insurance News, Philadelphia, 
presided, and Franklin Webster of The Chronicle, New York, recorded. 
There was a good attendance of members, and the seaside meeting was 





pronounced a success. 

_The annual meeting of the New York State Firemen’s Association 
will be held at Syracuse, on August 11, 12,13 and 14. The thirteenth 
annual convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers will be 
held at Long Branch, N. J., commencing September 8, at 12 M. The 
sixth convention of the Volunteer Firemen’s Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania will be held in Harrisburgh, on the third Tuesday, the 
fifteenth day of September. 


—The directors of a prominent California company have voted to rein- 
sure and retire from the Eastern field. Wedo not publish the name of 
the company, as the general agent for the East feels that this decision 
must have been reached through misapprehension, and he isin hopes that 
the action may be reconsidered. Certainly the figures show that the com- 
pany is doing even better than could be expected, and it appears at pres- 
ent to be suicidal to take up the agencies. 


—The week ending with the rst inst. may be set down as remark- 
able for large fire losses, which foot up in the neighborhood of $2,000,000, 
including an extensive conflagration at Montreal, and exclusive of 
damage ensuing from New Jersey and other forest fires. The losses 
for July are estimated at fully $9,000,000. On Monday, August 3, a 
clear $1,000,000 was added to the fire record for the new month by a 
sweeping conflagration on the river front of Toronto. 


—Four incendiary fires occurred in Moscow, Russia, during July 25 
and 26, They were all started with careful reference to the direction of 
the wind, and in such places that the wind would inevitably carry the 
flames over a large area. The buildings selected for destruction were 
mostly warehouses filled with costly dry goods and furs. The direct loss 
was enormous, and the additional damage by smoke and water amounts 
to millions of roubles, These fires, as a rule, began in unoccupied ware- 
houses or in business places where all lights and fires had been extin- 
guished for hours. 


—One of our exchanges, The Mail and Express of New York, by in- 
vesting $60,000 for the purchase of two new presses and new stereotyping 
apparatus, has greatly improved its producing facilities. That paper, in 
a double number, containing illustrations of the presses, says: ‘‘ The 
statement may seem almost incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact that the 
two new presses erected in this office by R. Hoe & Co. will print The 
Mail and Express at the rate of 1000 a minute, or 60,000 an hour. Un- 
questionably the rate is faster than that of any other press, not only in 
New York, but also in London.” 


—The rumor has been in circulation that Lyman W. Briggs, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety Company, was about to retire from that 
company on account of failing health. The statement is denied from an 
authoritative Source, and it is asserted that no such move is probable. 
Mr. Briggs is enjoying a season of rest at Friendship, N. Y., with rela- 
lives, and is expected back to the office of the company in due season. 
ob A. Elmer, president of the American Surety, is sojourning at 

prings, Me., recruiting his health, and the office is at present in 
charge of Secretary Henry D. Lyman. 


ee George K. Anderson of Titusville, Pa.,a practical be- 
= ~< ife insurance by a large amount, received a shock of lightning 
Saad last that came near proving fatal, In the course of a 
an t-storm Mr. Anderson was riding in an open buggy, near Edenburg, 

ahouse on the roadside was struck by lightning, he receiving the 





effects of the stroke in his wrists, his arms and his spinal column. His 
entire body was benumbed, and he has been confined to his bed. The 
life companies would have lost several hundred thousand dollars had the 
shock proved fatal. Mr. Anderson has been claimed to be the largest 
patron of life insurance in America, but our records show that he carries 
$350,000 as compared with $510,000 carried by Hamilton Disston of 
Philadelphia. Whether these amounts have been increased recently has 
not been learned. 


—A reporter of a New York daily paper, in going the rounds of insur- 
ance offices to induce interviews, states that an officer of a certain com- 
pany ‘admitted that business had been very slack for the past six 
months, and, after a pledge had been given that neither his name nor that 
of his company would be published, assured the reporter, in enigmatical 
terms, that insurance companies could not expect to be prosperous ‘as 
long as their officers frighten the public by behaving in a scandalous and 
totally unbusinesslike manner.’ Being asked to give some explanation of 
this curious charge, the officer curtly declined and bade the reporter good 
day.” 

—The contents of an American hand grenade were recently analyzed by 
Professor Ador, of the University of Geneva, who found that the fluid, 
evaporated to dryness, leaves one-third of solid substance, consisting of 
two ordinary salts, viz., ten per cent of sal ammoniac and twenty-five per 
cent of table salt. It will be seen by this that the fluid can evolve no 
carbonic acid, as pretended, but only steam, whereby the dissolved salts 
are precipitated upon the burning objects, which can possibly afford a 
protection against the admission of air. As the aforesaid salts are cheap, 
anyone can fill a bottle with this kind of fluid at the expense of a few 
cents. 


—The Commonwealth Mutual Insurance Company of Decatur, IIl., was 
organized June 7, 1883, and did a very good business last year. The 
president is James W. Haworth and the secretary is John A, Barnes. It 
was reported in THE INSURANCE YEAR Book that the income of the Com- 
monwealth Mutual for 1884 was $10,166, The facts are this company’s 
cash premiums last year were $37,469, the income from other sources was 
$2697, and the total cash income was therefore $40,166. During the year 
the losses paid amounted to $20,664, and the total disbursements aggre- 
gated $35,477, there being an excess of income over disbursements of 
$4689. The cash assets on January 1, 1885, were $20,771. 


—The following, taken from THE SPEcTAToR, whose editorials on life 
insurance are always good reading and solid sense, is quoted for the 
benefit of our policyholders: Looked at simply in the light of an invest- 
ment, life insurance will compare favorably with the average of business 
enterprises, But it should never be so regarded ; insurance is what the 
public desires and pays for, and does not embrace it in a speculative 
spirit. Each policyholder should regard his premium payments as a por- 
tion of his necessary expenses, paying for it as he would for any other 
commodity, being satisfied that the insurance itself is full value for his 
money; if the managers of his company are fortunate enough in their in- 
vestments to enable them to make a profit for him, that is so much addi- 
tional good fortune in excess of what he is really entitled to.— 7he Michi- 
gan Mutual. 


—Chief Brewer of the Birmingham (Ala.) Fire Department publishes a 
commucation in which he urges the city to get ten new steam fire engines. 
He states that the late increase of population and the growing water con- 
sumption has so reduced the reservoir pressure that in case of fire in any 
large building in town the fire department would be powerless to save 
property. The city has, until recently, had a safe dependence upon the 
reservoir pressure without the aid of steam engines. The matter has got 
to be a serious one, and vigorous efforts will be made to get the city to 
act at once. This is a difficulty encountered by all growing cities, and it 
makes little difference by what means water is supplied, whether by grav- 
ity pressure or direct pumping. The more extended the street mains the 
less the pressure at any given point. New York city long ago outgrew 
the water-works that were supposed, when constructed, to be sufficient 
for all time. It is never safe to trust exclusively to hydrant pressure for 
fire protection, for accidents are liable to occur that will destroy or disable 
the works. With good steamers in reserve, hydrant pressure is desirable 
for fighting small fires, but it is like putting too many eggs in one basket 
to trust exclusively to it. Steamers are the best protection yet discovered, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS, 
———————_—_—_—===== 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
i 
Net od Latest SALE Net Last Se 
Sa Book —— oF STOCK, 3.4 Book Divwenn | $34 
83 | capita: Value of ‘AID, Ss S$ | Capita |/elue of Paw, 3 } 
NAME OF COMPANY. S&S Paid Stock NAME OF COMPANY. 3 Pale ot. Stock As 
> aid up. Pertro0, Price é> Per $100,) | 88 
Ww ‘an. 1, Ip | Date. Per ‘an. 1, 38 
1885. Date er Ct aan 1885 Date. \Per cz, 
Agricultural. $100 $500,000 | $126.92 | Jan.,’85| 10 200 Ez Hartford 
is eneseeeenenn - Se. eS | tna, Hart » 
Albany .........--------| 40 200,000] 165.57 |*July,'85| 5 sse--52 | 150 Americas, ae Sore-se ft H uly. as 5S | M9 
American .......------ -- 50 400,000} 257.53 |*July, "85| 5 Aug. 1 +185] 150 American, Newark..... } me 290.99 | Mars: | oS 197% 
American Exchange.....| 100 200,000} 115.56 |*July, ’85 5 |Juneas,’85| 103% American, Philadel hia —- + Oct. . om 
American | t. 128. jan.," 
Broadway --....--------- 35 200,000 | 269.03 Moe “3s 6 June3o,,85 = Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 mp July. be 5 a 
Brooklyn... --..-------- 17 353,000} 222.94 Ne Ys 85 1% June 4,'85 Ps Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 116.41 |*Suly,’ 84 : a 
Buffalo German ........- 100 peste) BE <aigt a |” =e 7 sae a 5° California, San Francisco..........- 1co 600,000 | 115.63 |+ Jan.,’85 7 
I 20 300,000] 203.21 |*July,’85| 176 |July29,'85| 122% | Citizens, Cincinnati................ oR Tere) Wad ges 3 20 
EE ee ORC A 9 s10,009 | 172.75 sFeb.,ts 5 Apri 2, 8s 118 Citizens, Pittsburgh-.............. -| 5° 500,000 | 101.13 |*July,'85| 3 | 106 
Clinton ......----------- 100 250,000 | 130.25 | July, 85) 5 uly 29,'85| 120 eS 100 200,000] 189. 
COMMATER. --<-000- --o-- a 200,000 | 105.46 fAug.s 8s 2 uly, 29,85 a seam San Francisco........- 100 200,000 235-93 then * ;is 
Continental .......------ 100 | 1,000,000] 253.52 |*July,’85| 7.70) Jumezo,’s5| 2 ncordia, Milwaukee............. 380 200,000| 145-49 | Jan.,’8s | 4 | r 
, : Connecticut, Hartford.............. 100 1,000,000} 124.16 |*Jan., ’8 
Eagle ....-------------- 4° 300,000} 310.05 apt 83 7% jy 10,,85 35 Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 '300,000 198.47 ojan "as . = 
Empire C 100 sea,600 126,96 a ys, 5 3 Oct 20 "8¢ % aa, 100 200,000 136.59 |*Apr., "85 5 123% 
Exchange 30 200,010} 131.59 ojule. 8. 3% Some =k Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000} 116.86 |* Jan. ,’85 3 Fe 
5° 200,000 | 132.45 ye SS) 5 5995 7 Fire Association, Philadelphia... 50 $00,000] 235.76 |*July, 8s} 20 520 
- ’ 
17 204,000 | 123.06 «uly. "ss 3 Aug. 3s. ‘84 83 Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} too 490,000} 121.60 |*jan.,’85 | 30 120 
100 1,000,000 | 268.99 | 2 July, 85 7 ee SS Firemans Fund, San Francisco 100 750,000} 129.94 |t Apr.,’ 
, , San Francisco. ...- . .94 |t Apr., 8 
5° 1,000,000 | 156.73 opuly es 5 jay 3, 85 pod Firemens, Baltimore .........-...-- 18 378,000] 125.33 |*July, 185 7 = 
10 200,000] 431.94 |"July, 95 5 a Firemens, a 20 sonaee 113.82 i yan. ,tsl 8 45 
Firemens, Newark. ...........--.-- 30 4000} 255.07 |* July, ’8 . 
; 5° 200,000 | 152.67 sAuly 8s 5 fener, Ss; 210 Franklin, Philadelphia............- 100 400,000 | 300.38 +July, "8s 5 — 
' 25 200,000 | 225.53 *July a = J ay 15, 185 apo German, Pittsburgh...............- 50 200,000] 141.02 |*July, 85} 6 | i190 
{ 100 200,000 | 109.31 *july.’8s 3 in or ge as Girard F. and M., wp hiladelphia eel 100 300,000} 280,46 |* 7 8s! 6 305 
* 15 $0,000 | 172.24 ¥ SS) § _— oe oS Hartford, Hartford Trek SEE 100 | 1,250,000] 108.35 |*July, is 10 | 265 
; - sgenawe| sexie s}uly. "85 5 July 28, 8s 124 Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000] 183.60 |¢ Jan.,’ I 145 
¥ 100 3,000,000 | 138.06 i 5 — Ins, Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 204.29 |*July, °85| 10 
i 50 500,000 | 100.50 op: 3 3 | july 13.,85 6 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila.-.| 200 “300,000 194.71 |*July,’85 | 5 = 
i 30 200,010| 232.72 * 85) 5 |Junerr,’85) 122 Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,000] 136.27 “yay 8s] 4 t 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.........-.. 25 250,000] 136.68 |*July, ’85 rT 
: 20 150,000} 216.52 sJuly,,8s = (~* 21,'85 ae Mercantile Cleveland...........-.. 100 200,000} 118.4; | July,’85 ; 110 
: 30 210,000} 146.54 oe ey - 3 |july 29,'85 = Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston] 100 400,000} 143.15 |* May,’8s| 5 135 
100 150,000} 121.°9 be "ge 4 une 9,'85 5 Merchants Providence............. 50 200,000} 126.53 |*July,'85] 3 100 
/ 50 300,000] 124.50 uly, 95 5 flay 28,85) 104 Merchants, or _ os ~ F 400,000} 185.18 |*jan.,’85 5 us 
i ° ° it ey paeeeen. is 
4 Lloyds Plate Glass 2... - 100 100,000} 105,89 |*July,’85 5 |Sep.13,’84| 125 Michigan F. and M., Detroi ad eisai, nite "s 
f Manuf’rs and Builders¢c_.| 100 200,000 | 153-54 ply. + 2 |Junero,’85/ 105 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 427.86 |*Jan.,'85} 5 Ze 
ry Mechanics .....-.----.-- 5° 250,000) 110.35 Moe ay ge 5 Mar. 7s, "85| 82% National, Hartford. ....... 100 1,000,000] 742.57 |*fan., '85 5 125 
t Mercantile ..........---- 5° 200,000 | 107.69 |*July,’8s 3 |Dec.24,’84) 63 Neptune F. and i. Bosto 100 300,000} 116.13 Pres, "851 3 100 
Newark, Newark............. co 250,000 | 219.15 | Jan.,’83] 10 135 
Merchants -.....--..---- 5° 200,000 | 153.17 otly '8s 4 |Apr. 22 785 10036 New Hampshire, Manchester 100 §00,000} 142.81 |*Jan.,’85 4 140 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 148.81 s July, (85 5 Jan. 13s, 85) 160 North American, Boston........... 100 *200,000 123.79 |*Apr., "8s 3 01 
Montauk....-...-------- so 200,000 | 127.24 opal: jes 5 |June 3,'85} 95 Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000} 135.65 | Jan.,’85 5 135 
Nassau...---- oneeeeene-- 50 200,000} 193.41 |*July,’85) 5 |May 28,85} 145 Orient, Hartford.......... -...---- x00 | 1,000,000] 197.34 |*July, "8s 4 15 
, iy Be icdcccesseones wel .44 |*Sept.,’8. 
Notional ---- aia ieiaal 37% 200,000 128.05 Sb 185 t ve. 25, iB 86% Penneytwenta, Phila ae | See Peo) 6S a 
New Sy) 25 300,000} 184.92 uly, 95 uly 29,” 5} 12 P 1 , Pittsburgh....... ae 4 tr |*July,’8 12 
New York Equitable nn a 210,000 264.79 sJuly, 85| 6 | Jan. 23.’85| 147% ened — von a =» pened one ofaly, "83 : 18 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000} 120.04 |*Aug. 84 4 |juner2,’85| 60 Phoenix, Hartf. 2,000,000 | 138.63 t July 8s! 3% | 170 
’ . Prescott, Boston 200,000} 107.79 | Apr + 185 3 100 
500,000} 166.29 9 a5 5 |June 8 9,85 138 Providence-Washington, Providence] 50 400,000} 105.27 |*July, 84) 4 104 
350,000} 124.88 ng 2 3 |May22,’85) 10834 | Reading, ES ae 10 250,000] 137.16 |*July,’85| 4 145 
200,000} 269.31 sfuly, ge 6 Jane’ 84] 175 Security, New Haven_............. 50 200,000 | 122.40 |*Jan. ie ee. 4 100 
200,000} 131.75 |*July, '85 5 une17,’85| 110 Spring eld f. and M.. Springfield..| 100 3,000,000 | 123.64 |*July,’85| 5 164 
ly.’8 | P reas | = Philadelphia derbi 5° 400,000] 192.61 |*Jan., ’85 8 abc 
200,000} 133.67 ofaly.’ Pe 5 |Dec. 3,’84) 109% | St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul......-- 100 500,000} 153.32 |*Jan.,’85| 5 125 
150,000} 235.98 |*July, 585 6 |Feb. 4, 85] 145 Sun, 5 > Francisco.......--.. --| 100 300,000} 115.22 |t Jan., 85 2% | 10 
1,000,000} 164.09 Jaz 5 5 |Mays, 85 13246 Traders, Chicago......... --| 100 500,000} 161.31 |t J & A’ 85] 5 115 
B 200,000} 109.71 | JULY, 95 3 — 4185) 106 Union, Philadelphia 4... ‘ oe 375,000] rot.25 |*Oct., '84] 3 ove 
5 Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000| 115.09 tApr., "8s 3 113 
} 200,000] 163.78 sJan., 85 5 ; 130 United F Philadeiphia.....| 10 300,000 | 117.24 |*Mar., 85 3 1370 
i 200,000 | 171.77 |*Aug. 85 5 | funeré, "Bs 118 | se dlc ECR: <iliialadpisat Ioo 1,000,000] 105.56 | Apr. ~ "84 3 100 
: 200,000 | 160.75 |*July,’85| 336 |Apr. 5, 85] 94 Western, Pittsburgh.....-..-...... 50 300,000] 124.21 |* May,’85| 4 | 126 
500,000] 101.28 | Aug.,’85 2 |June 6,85} 50 
350,000] 102.5 2 uner2, "85 51% , P . P 
pa ey . AoE set 4 iin 29,°85| 13634 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
; 100,000| 118,06 |*Jan.,’85 G fevevesessa 105 
asoooo | 188.48 |SJuly,8s| § | Aug. 3.85) 197% NAME OF COMPANY Vatue of “Paid. Larast Paice. 
300,000/ 168.19 |*Aug.,’85 5 |Apr.27,'85| 120K 4 Stock Up Per 
250,000} 275.71 *july, gs to «| June 3,’85| 225 Share. 
. ; . . , £ £ £ ‘. ¢ 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. Civ of Lenten i set als oor ae x bs 1§ 
Commercial Union................. 5° 5 17 -- 3 
| i 10 I é 12 
N Last a 120 50 3 ” 
3. Book Divwenn | $39 100 25 1st -- % 
2 g | Capital Value of| Pain. Nas a 20 2 4 7 
» apita | S 10 2 -- = 
NAME OF COMPANY. 3% | Paid up. Pn sll Det eed and London and Globe... 20 2 24 15 ved 
> Fan. 1, | Sys mdon Assurance..........--...-. -| 35 12% 59 - S 
| 1885.'| Date. |Per Ct. ta~ London and Lancashire Fire... 25 2% 6 I 3 
20 I -- = 
! 5° 16% FY 5 % 
Py . 100 5 4! 7 
British America, Toronto .......--- $0 | $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 85 4 172% 100 12 75 -- * 
Western, Toronto............-- esse} 20 400,000} 150.91 i*July, 83 12 135 one + 223 % oF 
| 10 I 2 % 
20 3 28 7 6 
* oan. t Quarterly. $One percent each month. « Devoted exclusively to in- ie Pa os -- 4 
suring plate pene inst breakage ¢ The Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent 20 I 2 >» 
quarterly. @ Marine caly i in New York State, 80 8 1 1 5 




















